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ABSTRACT 

The Project Concern Program, which sought to promote 
school desegregation through cooperation among schools in Hartford r 
Connecticut r and its suburbs r is evaluated in this report. The 
evaluation addresses the following areas: (1) career patterns of 
project graduates r dropouts r and non- participants in Hartford; (2) 
issues of attrition; and (3) the projects cognitive and affective 
impact on students. Survey data indicated that Project Concern 
graduates made higher occupational choices and became involved in 
post secondary education at a greater rate than other groups. Results 
of a survey of second through eighth graders suggested that students 
had positive attitudes toward themselves and school. Academic 
achievement data was incomplete. The program attrition rate was 9.2 
percent with most students leaving for disciplinary and social 
reasons. Evaluative data are included in tables and appendices. 
(MK) 
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CHAPTER I 



INTRODUCTION AND EVALUATION DESIGN 

In troduction 

The Hartford Project Concern Program began in September of 1966 
as an experiment in educational intervention for children from Title I 
schools concentrated in the north end of Hartford. 1, Receiving support 
from many areas (State of Connecticut Department of Education, The 
Hartford Board of Education, The Hartford Court of Common Council, The 
Greater Hartford Chamber of Commerce, The Urban League, Community 
Renewal Team, The NAACP, The Alliance of Ministers, The PTA, The Arch- 
diocese of Hartford, parents, Boards of Education from the five original 
participating communities, administrators, teachers, members of the legis- 
lature, and religious leaders other than the Alliance of Ministers or the 
Archdiocese of Hartford), the project developed seven objectives in the 
original application to the Federal Government for funds under Title IV 
of the Civil Rights Act of 1964. 

These objectives were as follows: 

1. To develop a structure between a city and its 
suburbs that will desegregate schools. 

2. To discover the attitudes of children, parents, 
educators, and the community when city children 
are bussed to the suburbs. 

3. To learn what happens to the educational achieve- 
ment of both city and suburban children when city 
children go to suburban schools. 



Information relating to the history and current enrollment status of 
Project Concern was obtained from project materials. 
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4. To find out what social activities city children 
can participate in when they go to school in the 
suburbs • 

5. To encourage Connecticut towns to think about 
desegregation of schools in regional terms. 

6. To train school administrators , teachers, and 
aides for intergrated schools. 

7. To find out what communities can do to make 
bussing effective. 

From 1966 to the present, participation of suburban communities 
has been increased from five communities (265 children attending 35 
schools) to thirteen communities with 1,058 students attending 75 
schools. In addition, during the 1979-1980 school year 81 students 
attended six non-public schools in four communities and 289 students 
attended five inner-city schools in the south end of Hartford. 

As the Project Concern program has grown, so have the inquiries 
regarding its effectiveness. More specifically, school boards, educa- 
tors, and citizens in participating communities have been asking whether 
Project Concern is successful from an educational standpoint. The dif- 
ficulty in answering this question lies in defining the term "successful" . 
Some accept the ability of students of differing races to interact effec- 
tively as evidence of the success of Project Concern. Others seek 
measures of cognitive and affective test growth as evidence of program 
success • 

Two in-depth inquiries into the impact of Project Concern for the 
suburban, non-public and inner-city components were initiated during the 
1975-1976 and 1976-1977 school years when the Capitol Region Education 
Council received grants from the Connecticut State Department of Education 

2 
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to evaluate tha program. Further Informal: ton regarding cha rational* 
and results of theaa two evaluationa can be found in Ghe doaumenCa 
entitled 1975-1976 Hartford Project Concarn Evaluation Report (Iwanicki, 
1976) and An Evaluation of tha 1976-1977 Hartford Projact Concarn Program 
(Iwanicki and Gable, 1977). Further, during tha 1977-1978 and 1978-1979 
projact years an evaluation of the cognitive and affective growth of 
students in the suburban component was conducted (see Aa Evaluation of 
the 1977-1978 Hartford Project Concern Program , Iwanicki and Gable, 1978 
and Final Evaluation Report 1978-1979 Hartford Project Concern Program , 
Iwanicki and Gable, 1979). 

Development of the Design for the 1979-1980 Project Concern Evaluation 

In early September, 1979, the evaluators attended a series of 
meetings with Dr. Barbara Rraden, Deputy Superintendent, Dr. Robert 
Nearine, Special Assistant for Evaluation, and Mr. William Paradis, 
Project Concern Director, to discuss potential directions which could 
be pursued in evaluating the 1979-1980 Project Concern Program. Through 
these meetings it was decided that the 1979-1980 Project Concern eval- 
uation effort would address the following areas: 

1. Examine the Career Patterns of Project Concern 
Graduates, Dropouts, a: tford Non-Participants. 

2. Examine the. Issue of Attrition from Project Concern. 

3. Monitor the Cognitive and Affective Impact of 
Project Concern. 




Analysing sha^Caraar PaEEavn* of Pyojaci tjonqacn QraiUucaa, P rop _0u^4 , 
and" Har e cbr^ 3t 

Tha 1976-1977 evaluation examined cha career aspiration* and plana 
of Project Concern graduate* from tha 197^ « 10 75, ami 10/ii cLaaaaa* Tha 
laval ofi caraar aapiration, work history, ami collage Graining wara ax- 
aminad for Che conaiatancy of caraar planning and caraar ptrograaaion. 

For cha 23 graduates atudiad, a relatively high laval of occupa- 
tional and educational success was found* For example, 36% ware anroiiad 
in collage, 72% ware presently or had bean employed since graduation and 
60% demonstrated consistent career aspirations, work experience, and/or 
educational training beyond high school. While these findings were quite 
positive, they were limited as they represented graduates who "made it" 
and were probably the best adjusted and most able students. 

* 

To further examine the impact of Project Concern on student career 
development, the 1974-1976 study of graduates was replicated using 1977- 
1979 graduates. Also, two essential comparison groups were included in 
this study. The first comparison group consisted of Project Concern 
students who dropped out of the program. The second comparison group 
consisted of a random sample of Hartford students from the 1977-1979 
graduating classes who were eligible for Project Concern, but did not 
participate in the program. 

Examining Attrition from Project Concern 

The 1976-1977 report on the evaluation of Project Concern des- 
cribed the development of a management and record keeping system to be 
used by project staff for monitoring the "who," "where," and "why" of 
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pF33V4lU 4CCVicii)U Cue ttl4 U/o-l/J// school yc44i% AiTd44 iU>var«M # uuUudml 
4tUtl|t« 44^*44, CC4rt4CdC b^oU CO lUl't COlM 4tiUuol4 9 M rt« 4huU4, H pMg- 

n4ncy, 4nd correctional ln4t Itucian. Of cha LLL tat) atinianta who Uct 
r.ha program batwaan Aiignac, and May, l'J/7, U wa4 cound thac cran4~ 

Sar to Hartford School* f change of 4ddraa4, and "no *how4 M wars cha 
primacy raaaona for attrition. A "no •how M la 4 student enrolled in 
Project Concarn during the summer who does noc ancar tha program in 
September, The 1979-1980 evaluation of Project Concern replicated this 
attrition study using procedure* similar to tha 1976-1977 study. In 
particular, transfers to Hartford schools war* examined comprehensively 
to determine tha specific raasons for their transfers and to document 
what happanad to tha students whan thay ra turned to tha Hartford system. 
A significant feature of this study is that parents of students in the 
"no show" category ware contacted to determine the specific reason for 
their child's "no show" status. 

Monitoring the Cognitive and Affective Impact of Project concern 

For at least the last five years the funding proposal for the 
Project Concern Program has contained the following performance 
objectives : 

1. Pupils will show month for month gains on an 
average by grade in Language Development. 

2. Pupils will show month for month gains on an 
average by grade in Math. 

3. Pupils will show a positive self-concept and 
attitude toward the school at the end of a 
year's participation. 

Past evaluations of the cognitive outcomes stated in the program 



cbjectives have utilized individually administered achievement tests 
(i.e., :he Woodcock Reading Mastery Tests and the KeyMath Diagnostic 
Arithmetic Test). These tests have been administered to a random sample 
ef students at grades 1-8 on a pre- to post test basis. Then, the results 
have been analyzed and reported as they relate to the program objectives. 

Some disadvantages to this approach have become evident over the 
past few years. First, there are some problems in implementing a pre- 
to post test design on a yearly basis. By the time new participants are 
selected, transfers are made, project files are updated, and the logistics 
of sampling as well as pretesting are worked out, students are not pre- 
tested unf.il late November or early December. Given that post testing 
must be conducted in May, there are only about five to six months between 
the times of pre- and post testing. This is a relatively short period 
of time for examining pre- pest test growth. 

Secondly, although the results provide evidence of student growth, 
such growth cannot be compared to the growth of comparable students in 
Hartford since the same tests are not used with the general population 
of students in the Hartford Public Schools. Also, some Project Concern 
students are becoming exceedingly test wise on the Woodcock and KeyMath. 
Alternate forms of these tests have been used on a pre- to post test 
basis over the last five years. Since the same level is used at grades 
1-8, students at the upper grade levels are very familiar with the con- 
tent of the test exercises. A final disadvantage of the approach used 
in past evaluations is that some members of the education community and 
the public question the credibility of results based on a random sample. 

To alleviate these problems, it was decided that the 1979-1980 
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and subsequent evaluations of Project Concern would monitor the cognitive 
performance of all Project Concern students at grades 2-8 on a year to 
year basis using the .same group administered achievement tests that are 
being used in the Hartford Public Schools. Appropriate levels and forms 
of the Metropolitan Achievement Test in reading and mathematics would 
be administered to all project participants in April of the school year. 
Results from these instruments would be analyzed on a pre- to post test 
basis (i.e., April of one year to April of the next year) and reported 
as they relate to the objectives of Project Concern as well as to the 
general growth of students remaining in Hartford schools. 

Along with the Metropolitan Achievement Testa, Project Concern 
students would also be administered a brief ten item Student Survey . 
This Student Survey, developed for use in past evaluations of Project 
Concern, would be used to monitor Project Concern participants' attitude 
toward school and self-concept on a continuing basis. 

Consistent with this policy for monitoring the cognitive and affec- 
tive performances of Project Concern students, all participants at grade 
2-8 were administered the appropriate level and form of the Metropolitan 
Achievement Test as well as the Student Survey. Hartford Test Specialists 
administered the Metropolitan Achievement Test to all students partici- 
pating in the Suburban Public and Non-Public school components of the 
program. Students participating in the Inner-City component of the 
program were administered the Metropolitan Achievement Test by their 
classroom teacher as part of the Hartford Public Schools Spring Testing 
Program. All Student Surveys were administered by Hartford Test Specialists. 
While Hartford Test Specialists conducted their achievement testing 
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activities during the April-June period, the Hartford Spring Testing 
Program proceeded according to the following schedule: 

Grades 4, 5, 6: March 3-14 

Grades 2, 3 : April 1-11 

Grades 7, 8 : May 2-16 
Originally, Hartford Test Specialists planned to complete their achieve- 
ment testing activities by the middle of May. According to this schedule, 
students were to be tested in only reading and mathematics. A later 
decision to test students also in language and spelling resulted in an 
extension of the testing period. A summary by grade of the forms and 
levels of the Metropolitan Achievement Tests used as well as the areas 
tested is presented in Table 1. 

At grades 2-4 students were tested using machine scorable booklets, 
while at grades 5-8 separate machine scorable answer sheets were used. 
All tests were scored and results reported using the computer facilities 
of the Hartford Public Schools. 

Given this is the first year in which the approach described has 
been used to assess the performance of Project Concern students, only a 
descriptive analysis of the results can be provided. Roth cognitive and 
affective results will be reported for students participating in the 
Suburban Public, Non-Public, and Inner-City components of the Project 
Concern Program. Beginning next year, it will be possible to assess 
student growth on a year to year basis. 

Summary 

This chapter has provided some background information concerning 
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Table 1 



A Summary By Grade of the Levels and Form of the Metropolitan Achievement Test 
Used to Monitor the Performance of Project Concern Participants As Well As the Areas Tested 





Grade 2 


Grade 3 


Grade 4 


Grades 5-6 


Grades 7-8 


LEVEL; 
FORM: 


Primary II 
F 


Elementary 
F 


Elementary 
F 


Intermediate 

F 1 


Advanced 
F 



AREAS TESTED; 



Word 

Knowledge 


Word 

Knowledge 


Word 

Knowledge 


Word 

Knowledge 


Word 

Knowledge 


Word 

Analysis 








1 


Reading 


Reading 


Reading 


Reading 


Reading 


Language 


Language 


Language 


Language 


Language 


Spelling 


Spelling 


Spei ig 


Spelling 


Spelling 


Math 

Computation 


Math 

Computation 


Math 

Computation 


Math 

Computation 


Math 

Computation 


Math 
Concepts 


Math 
Concepts 


Math 
Concepts 


Math 

Concepts 
Math 

Problem Solving 


Math 
Concepts 

Math 

Problem Solving 
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Che Hartford Project Concern Program and an overview of evaluation acti- 
vities pursued during the 1979-1980 school year. Subsequent chapters 
contain more specific information concerning the design of each component 
of the evaluation as well as a presentation and discussion of the findings 
derived. 
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CHAPTER II 



Examination of the Career Patterns of Project Concern 
Graduates, Dropouts, and Hartford Non-Participants 

Background 

The 1976-1977 evaluation examined the career patterns of Project 
Concern graduates from the 1974, 1975, and 1976 classes. The level of 
career aspiration, work history, and college training were examined for 
the consistency of career planning and career progression. 

?or the 25 graduates studied, a relatively high level of occupa- 
tional and educational success was found. For example, 56% were enrolled 
in college, 72% were presently or had been employed since graduation and 
60% demonstrated consistent career aspirations, work expedience, and/or 
educational training beyond high school. While these findings were quite 
positive, they were limited as they represented graduates who "made it" 
and were probably the best adjusted and most able students. 

Research Design and Data Analysis 

To further the evaluation of the effects of Project Concern in 
the area of career development a more comprehensive study was carried 
out which replicated the 1976-1977 Project Concern graduate findings 
and included two comparison groups: Project Concern dropouts and 
Hartford students. 
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Groups Studied . The 1977 , 1978 , and 1979 Project Concern 
graduates totaled 105 students. Fifteen students from each year were 
randomly selected for the follow-up study, yielding a sample of 45 
students. The second group, Project Concern dropouts , consisted of 15 
students who met the following criteria: 

1. Participated at least 2 years in Project Concern. 

2. Dropped out of the project in either 6, 7, or 8th grade. 

3. Returned to and graduated from the Hartford school system. 
Initially, 47 students were identified from the potential 1.977- 

1979 graduating classes who left the project. Of these 47, only 15 met 
all of the criteria listed above. 

The third group, Hartford non-par tic ip<in ta , consisted of 10 stu- 
dents randomly selected from each of the 1977-1979 Hartford graduating 
classes. This sample of 30 students met the following criteria: 

1. Attended Hartford elementary and secondary schools. 

2. Attended Title I eligible schools. 

3. Were eligible to be selected for Project Concern 
(i.e., not in special education). 

Ideally, these students were also going to be screened to elimin- 
ate any students who were selected, but chose not to participate in Project 
Concern. This final screening was not possible since records of those 
invited to participate were not available. This does not appear to be a 
problem, though, as the probability of such a student being in the sample 
is quite low. 

Ins t rumen ta tion . For the 1976-1977 evaluation, a management and 
record keeping system was developed by the evaluators in conjunction 
with Project Concern staff. The form developed was revised slightly to 
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obtain additional information aboutr the occupational and educational 
plans for the three groups in this study, A copy of the form is in- 
cluded in Appendix A. 

Data Gathering . Project Concern staff conducted the follow-up 
of the Project Concern graduate group. Forms were mailed to each of the 
45 selected students. Follow-up phone calls and mailings were conducted 
to enhance the return rate. Forms for the dropout and non-participant 
groups were sent out through the Hartford Public Schools , Office of Research 
and Evaluation. Prior to the initial mailing, the last known address on each 
student's cumulative file was verified by phone. Four students from the 
non-participant group could not be located and were replaced by four 
randomly selected students. After the initial mailing, follow-up proce- 
dures consisted of phone calls, a second mailing, 'and in a few cases, a 
home visit. 

Data Analysis , Data analysis consisted of developing frequencies 

and percentages for each item on the questionnaire. Responses to some 

items were coded for level of career aspiration and consistency prior to 

calculating the percentages. Comparisons were then made between the 

three target groups. Responses to open-ended questions were recorded on 

typescripts tou interpretation. Where appropriate, chi-square statistics 
were calculated. 

Results 

Survey Return Rates . The meaningfulness of any career pattern 
study is dependent upon achieving respectable return rates. Due to the dedi- 
cation and organizational ability of the Project Concern and Hartford Public 
Schools Research Office Staff, the return rates for this study are quite 
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high. Table 2 contains the number "Of forms sent and returned by year of 
graduation. Perusal of the table indicates that the return rates ranged 

Table 2 

Survey Return Rates for Graduates , 
Dropouts and Non-Participants 

Project Concern Project Concern Hartford 

Graduation Graduates Dropouts Non-Par ticipants 

Year Sent Returned Sent Returned Sent Returned 

1977 15 13 4 3 10 7 

1978 '• 15 13 4 4 10 4 

1979 15 13 7 6 10 8 

TOTAL 45 39 15 13 30 19 

Return Rate 87% 87% 63% 



from 63% for the non-participants to 87% for the dropout group. These 
return rates appear adequate for making comparisons between the groups 
in the area of career patterns. 

Demographic Variables . Three demographic variables were included 
on the questionnaire: sex, marital status, and number of children. These 
data were collected primarily to determine if significant disparities 
existed between the three groups on factors which could potentially affect 
career aspiration, college attendance, and career development. No signi- 
ficant differences were found between the groups at the (p <.05) level of 
significance. For example, with respect to sex, 42% of the non-participants , 
39% of the dropouts, and 56% of the Project Concern participants were male. 
Only 11% of the non-participants were married , while none of the dropouts 
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and 5% of the Project Concern graduate group were married. Twenty-one 
percent (21%) of the non-participant group had children, while 15% of the 
dropouts and 5% of the Project Concern graduates reported having children. 

Similar to the 1976-1977 evaluation, several items were used which 
when taken singly or in combination provide some strong indicators of 
career aspiration, career planning and overall career development. 

Career Aspiration , Respondents were asked. When you were in high 
school 9 what type of job or career did vou want to have after high school ? 
The response to each item was coded using the North-Hatte Occupational 
Prestige Rating Scale, This rating is based on a national opinion survey 
of the relative prestige of various occupations. Generally, higher levels 
of prestige are ascribed to the occupations which require high levels of 
education or training and provide a greater financial return. The valid- 
ity of this rating system has been demonstrated .in a number of research 
studies from 1949 to the present. The occupational prestige rating groups 
are divided into ten categories. For the purposes of this study, each 
career/occupational choice stated by the respondent was assigned a numeri- 
cal value from one (high) to ten (low) based on its' location on the scale. 
Specific occupations and their relative rankings are shown in Appendix B 
to further illustrate the ranking system. 

On high school occupational choice there were significant differ- 
ences between the groups when comparing the level of aspiration of respon- 
dents. Sixty-four percent of 'the graduates, 54% of the dropouts, and only 
32% of the non-participants aspired to occupations in the upper six ranks. 

The difference between the graduates and the non-participants was statis- 

2 

tically significant (X ■ 5,43, df ■ 1, p<,05). While not statistically 
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significant^ a difference was found- between groups in the number who indi- 
cated they were undecided about a career choice or did not respond to the 
question. Twenty-one percent (21%) of the non-participants , 31% of the 
dropouts and only 10% of the graduates were in the undecided/ non- 
responding category. 

A second question on the survey asked the respondent, What type of 
job or career would you like to have five years from now ? Responses on 
this question were similar for the three groups. Sixty-three percent 
(63%) of the non-participant job/career choices were in the upper six 
ranks , while dropouts and graduates had 67% and 62% respectively in these 
ranks. The undecided/non-responding percentages for the non-participant 
(5%) , dropout (8%) , and graduate groups (8%) were also quite similar. At 
first, these career choice data suggest that the non-participants have 
similar career aspirations as the dropout and graduate groups, but this 
may not be a valid conclusion. The next sections of this report will 
examine the consistency of career patterns of each group. It will be 
shown that the career patterns of the non-participants were generally 
inconsistent, and that they have a generally lower rate of participation 
in post-high school education and/or vocational training. Thus, the career 
choices they made are likely to be unrealistically high. 

Consistency of Career Planning and Pattern . Another element which 
was taken from the 1976-1977 evaluation of Project Concern graduates was 
the consistency of career planning and career progression or pattern. 
The career planning and career pattern for respondents from each of the 
three groups was examined using four pieces of data. These were the two 
questions discussed earlier dealing with job/career choice, work history and 
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post-high school educational activities. The career pattarn for each 
c .spond.„t was categorized Into on. of three groups, consistent, incon- 
,ist.«. or Mixad. A oonaiatant caraar pattarn was ona in which th. 
occupational onoioa (particularly th. five yaars in th. future ohoic, 
„a. r.infor=.d by a wor* hiatory and/or poat-aacondary education activity 
which would liKaly laad to th. attainment of tha occupational ohoic A 
^ical Pattarn for aach of th. thr.. categories is pr.a.ntad in Appendix C 
» assist tha raad.r in understanding how th... determinations wara made. 

A 3U-ary of tha consistency of th. caraar patterns for the three 
gC oups is shown in Table 3 . These data indicate that, when compared to 



Table 3 

Career Pattern Analysis for Non-Participants, 
PEoj ect Concern Dropouts, and Project Concern Graduates by, Percent 




o 
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non-participants (,», , a significantly higher percentage of both th. 
gr aduatas (67%, X 2 - 4.63, df - 1. P «.«> and dropouts <«.%, X - 4.97. 
d£ . 1, P ..05) exhibit consistent career planning and progression. T«us 
finding lends support to the view that participation in Project Concern 
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may facilitate the development of more consistent career patterns* 

Work History and Educational Training . Two significant factors 
in career development are work history and the training or educational 
preparation of the individual. Respondents were asked to record their 
work history , which included the number of jobs held, job titles, 
whether the employment was full-time or part-time and whether they liked 
the job (Item #3). In terms of the employment statistics among respon- 
dents from the three groups, the total percentages of persons having had 
at least one job since high school were very similar. Eighty-nine percent 
(89%) of the non-participant group, 77% of the dropouts, and 87% of the 
graduates had held at least one job since high school graduation. An 
analysis of the profiles of job holding behavior indicated that the non- 
participant group tended to report having held only one job, while drop- 
outs and graduates were more likely to report having two or more different 
jobs. It is likely that the graduates and dropouts report holding more 
jobs as a result of short term employment held during educational or voca- 
tional training. Since fewer non-participants had post-secondary educa- 
tional/vocational training, they tended to stay at one job for longer 
periods of time. 

While not a statistically significant difference, a larger per- 
centage (64%) of the graduates reported having had at least one full-time 
job than either dropouts (56%) or non-participants (58%) • A similar 

*The data for Project Concern graduates shows a slight improvement in 
career planning/progression over the Project Concern group studied in 
the 1976-1977 evaluation. In the 1976-1977 evaluation, 60% of the 
respondents were judged to have consistent career patterns, while 67% 
of the present group had consistent career patterns. 
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finding was noted on- the question oC whether the respondent "liked" the 
job which was reported. The percentage of graduates reporting they liked 
the different jobs was 77% as compared to 54% for dropouts and 58% for 
non-par ticipants • 

Respondents were also asked , How long were you out of high school 
before :you got your first full-time job ? The mean number of months before 
securing full-time employment was computed for each group based on those 
who responded to the question. Non-participants averaged 7.2 months to 
secure full-time employment while dropouts averaged 3.9 months and Project 
Concern graduates averaged 3.4 months. While the period of time was the 
longest for the non-participants , the differences between the groups was 
not statistically significant at the p < .05 level. Since the question 
instructed those who had not been employed full-time to leave the item 
blank f it was assumed that the percentage of non-response indicated the 
percentage of those who had not secured full-time employment. The res- 
pective percentages for non-participants, Project Concern dropouts and 
Project Concern graduates were 47% , 46%, and 36%. 

On the question regarding post-high school education and/or voca- 
tional training there were some significant differences between the groups. 
A significantly higher percentage of graduates (72%) reported some type of 
post-high school education and/or training than did the dropout group 
(39%; X 2 » 4.67; df » 1, p < .05). Only 53% of the non-participant group 
reported some type of post-high school education and/or training. Although 
considerably lower than the graduate group , this percentage was not statis- 
tically different from the graduate group at the p <.05 level. 
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There were a number of individual items on the survey questionnaire 
which required either a YES /NO response or a selected response from among 
two or more forced choice options. These items r along with the response per- 
centages for each group r are shown in Table 4* No significant differences 
were found between the groups. 

Table 4 



Response by Percent to Survey Items by Group 



[tern 






Graduates 


Group 
Dropouts 


Non- 
Participants 


I. 


Are you now taking 


YES 




63 


58 


56 




training for or 














employed in the 














career you wanted 














to follow at the 














time you left 














hiah school? 

mm ^m mm ■ m 












I. 


HOw do you like your 


a. 


Like it very much. 


63 


55 


50 




present job? (If 


b*. 


Like it fairly well. 


23 


27 


31 




unemployed/ answer 


c. 


Do not like it. 


3 




13 




with respect to your 


d. 


Never had a full- 


11 


3 


6 




last job.) 




time' job. 








7. 


What effect did your 


a. 


Mo effect. 


30 


40 


19 




high school educa- 


b. 


Helped me to get 


49 


40 


62 




tion have on the 




the job I wanted. 










jobs you have held 


c. 


Have never had a 


21 


20 


19 




since graduating 




full-time job. 










from high school? 












3. 


What has been the 


a. 


No particular 


63 


70 


37 




main difficulty you 




difficulty. 










have experienced in 


b. 


My schooling did 


6 


20 


0 




your present job? 




not prepare me 










(If unemployed, 




well enough to do 










answer with respect 




the job. 










to your last job.) 


c. 


Conflicts with 


9 


0 


0 








supervisors. 












d. 


Have never had a 


19 


10 


13 








full-time job. 












e. 


Other (Please 


3 


0 


0 








explain) • 









^Percentages of respondents indicating they have not had a full-time job differs 
across items since some students left the item blank. 
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The data indicate some interesting contrasts. Project Concern 
graduates (68%) were more likely to-be taking training for, or employed 
in the career they wanted when they left high school (Item #2) than drop- 
outs (58%) or non-participants (56%) • The graduate group was also more 
favorable in terms of liking their present job (Item #4) • However, the 
non-participants -;ere stronger in their belief that their schooling helped 
them to get the job they wanted, and they were more likely to indicate 
that there were no difficulties with their present employment (Item #8) . 

Since the bulk of the data presented earlier would seem to attest 
that Project Concern graduates were more likely to aspire to higher level 
occupations, have more consistent career patterns and be generally more 
successful both vocationally and educationally, it may seem that the last 
two pieces of data are inconsistent with the pattern, ^his may not be the 
case. First, it is logical. that graduates .would comment that high school 
did not help them to get the job they wanted. That is why they are involved 
in post secondary school training .programs. Also, the greater incidence of 
difficulties encountered by graduates in their work settings may be a func- 
tion of their lack of satisfaction with the job. Their job may simply be 
a vehicle for making the necessary money to continue their post secondary 
school educational activities which will allow them to move into their 
desired occupation. 

Conclusions 

This chapter has presented an analysis of the career patterns of 
Project Concern graduates, dropouts, and non-participating Hartford students 
The areas examined were career aspiration, consistency of career planning 
and pattern, work history, and educational training. Several statistically 
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significant differences were found which consistently favored the Project 
Concern graduates. The first section of the conclusions will summarize 

these findings as Primary Conclusions. The second section, entitled 

Secondary Conclusions, will present "trends" which generally favored 

the graduates but did not reach statistical significance. 

Primary Conclusions . Based upon the analyses carried out, the 

following primary conclusions are forwarded: 

. Occupational cho. made in high school were at a 
significantly higher occupational level for Project 
Concern graduates than those for the non-participants. 

Project Concern graduates (67%) and dropouts (80%) 
were judged to have significantly more consistent 
career patterns when compared to non-participants (37%). 

. A significantly larger percentage of Project Concern 
graduates (72%) was involved in post-high school 
education and/or vocational training than project 
dropouts (39%) . 

Secondary Conclusions . Based upon the analyses carried out, the 

following secondary conclusions or "trends" are forwarded: 

. Project Concern graduates required less time (3.4 months) 
in finding full-time employment after high school 
graduation than dropouts (3.9 months) or non-participants 
(7.2 months) • 



. A larger percentage of Project Concern graduates (90%) 
made vocational choices in high school than dropouts 
(69%) or non-participants (79%) . 

Project Concern graduates and dropouts would appear to 
be more realistic in their future career choices (5 years 
from now) than non-participants. 

. Project Concern graduates (64%) were more likely to have 
held a full-time job when compared to dropouts (56%) and 
non-participants (58%) . 

• Project Concern graduates were more likely (68%) to be 
employed in or taking training for the career they 
wanted while they were in high school than either dropouts 
(58%) or non-participants (56%). 
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• A larger percentage of Project Concern graduates (77%) 
reported that they liked their jobs than did dropouts 
(54%) or non-participants (58%) • 

. A larger percentage of graduates "liked" their present 
job when compared to dropouts or non-participants, 

• Project Concern graduates tend to report more difficulties 
with their present job than non-participants, 

• Project Concern graduates are less likely to feel that 
their high school education helped them get the job they 
wanted when compared to non-participants. 

Clearly the data presented here provide strong support for the con- 
tention that Project Concern has a positive effect on the career develop- 
ment and maturity of the students who participate in the program. Project 
Concern graduates exhibit significantly higher levels of aspiration and 
significantly more consistent career planning and progression than non- 
participants. While not statistically significant , graduates also are 
more likely to seek post-secondary education or vocational training when - 
compared to non-participants. Although not as consistent as program grad- 
uates , those students who dropped out of Project Concern prior to gradua- 
tion tended to show a number of positive benefits as well. Measured 
against those who did not participate in Project Concern, graduates and 
dropouts alike appear to have received significant career development 
benefits. 
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CHAPTER III 
Examination of the Issue of 
Attrition from Project Concern 

During each school year approximately 8% of the Project Concern 
students leave the program. During the 1976-1977^ evaluation, a manage- 
ment and record keeping system was developed for monitoring the "who/ 1 
."where," and "why" for 117 (8.4%) students who left the project. This 
information is important if project staff are to meet the needs of all 
participants in the hope of reducing future student attrition. During 
the 1979-1980 year, the record system was again employed for the purpose 
of replicating the 1976-1977 attrition study. In particular, the areas 
of transfers to Hartford Public Schools and "No Shows" were targeted for 
comprehensive follow-up. 

Design and Implementation of the Attrition Study 

The record system used to monitor student attrition was the same 
one used in the 1976-1977 evaluation. Areas covered included: change 
of address, transfer to another school, no shows, pregnancy, correctional 
institutions, and other reasons. Included within each area were several 
sub-categories which will be presented in the tables to follow. Appen- 
dix D contains a copy of the attrition form. 
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Treatment of Data 

The attrition data were gathered by project staff for 112 students 
who left the project between September , 1979 , and June, 1980. Data analy- 
sis consisted of descriptive frequencies and percentages for each category 
in the attrition form. Open-ended comments were summarized for later 
inclusion in the report. 

Results of the Attrition Study 

During the September, 1979, to June, 1980, period, 112 of 1,373 or 
8.2% of the students left the project. This figure can be compared to an 
attrition rate of 8.4% (117/1,386) during the 1976-1977 year. Table 5 
contains a breakdown of the attrition figures by category and grade level. 
Perusal of the table indicates that Transfers to Another School and Change 
of Address were the main reasons for attrition. These figures are similar 
to those obtained i:i 1976-1977, except for the "Now Show" area which was 
reduced from 22% to 5% of the cases of attrition. In the sections which 
follow, each category on the attrition form will be discussed separately. 
Prior to this, the grade level breakdown will be presented. 

Grade Level . Examination of the attrition rates in Table 5 indi- 
cates that the highest frequencies of students leaving the program are 
found between grades 4 and 10. From another perspective, the highest 
percentages are found for the elementary (grades 1-6, 46%) and the 
secondary levels (grades 9-12, 36%). Finally, note that the ninth grade 
year is associated with the highest frequency of attrition (19 cases) . 

Change of Address . Of those leaving the project, 39% (44 students) 
left between grades 1 and 9 due to a change in their parents 1 address. 
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Table 5 

Frequency of Students Leaving Project Concern 



by Reason and Grade Level 









ncaouii/ & i> oijUGiit*y 






Grade Level 


Change of 
Address 


Transfer to 
Another School 


Mo 

Show Pregnancy 


Correctional 
Institution Other 


Total 


Elementary: 45% 












1 


1 


4 


3 




a 


2 


2 


2 






4 


3 


4 


1 


1 




6 


4 


7 


2 


1 




10 


5 


7 


6 






13 


6 


7 


2 


1 




10 

J 


Middle: 19% 










7 


4 


7 


* 




11 


8 


7 


3 






10 


Secondary: 36% 
9 


5 


13 a 


1 




19 


10 




14 


1 




15 


11 




3 






3 


12 




2 




1 


3 


TOTAL 


44 


59 


6 2 


0 1 


112 


PERCENTAGE 


39% 


53% 


5% 2% 


1% 





All Transfers to Another School were to Hartford Public Schools except two private and two 
technical school transfers at grade 9* 
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Fourteen moved out of state, 26 moved out of the city and four moved out 
of the Project Concern district. Note, that students moving out of the 
district are provided the opportunity to remain in the project. Bus 
tokens are provided to transport the students to a Project Concern bus 
stop. Parents of the four students listed apparently did not wish to 
participate in these arrangements or drive their children directly to the 
Project Concern School. 

Transfer to Another School . Table 5 also indicates that 53% of 
those leaving the project (59 students) transferred to another school. 
Most of this group (55 students) returned to the Hartford Public Schools. 
Two students each transferred to a private school and a technical school. 
The specific reasons for the 55 students returning to Hartford Public 
Schools were further examined. Table 5 indicates that these transfers 
took place at all 'grade levels with the highest frequencies found at 
grades 10, 9, and 7. Table 6 presents a breakdown of the reasons for the 
transfers. The primary reasons for returning to the Hartford Public 
Schools appear to be Social, Disciplinary, and Special Education. All of 
the reasons listed in Table 6 will be discussed in the order they are 
presented in the table. Note that the 65 cases referred to in the table 
represent 55 students; 10 students were associated with two reasons each. 

Special education recommendations accounted for 13 students. These 
students were identified by the suburban schools as possibly needing some 
form of a full-time special support program. Subsequent to the identifi- 
cation, some students were referred to the Dwight Diagnostic Center for a 
full diagnostic evaluation. During a three week period, appropriate 
professionals (educational, psychological, language/speech clinician, 
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Table 6 

Reasons for 55 Student Transfers to the Hartford Public Schools 
and Associated Student Frequencies 



Reason Frequency 

Recommended for Special Education 13 

Recommended for Special Academic Program 5 

Disciplinary 14 

Social 16 
Part-Time Employment 

Medical 2 

Parent Home Need — 

Other 15 

TOTAL 65 a 



Note that the 65 cases represent 55 students as 10 students 
were associated with two reasons each. 
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social worker, and pediatrician worked with each student. The result 
was a recommendation for educational programming sent to the Hartford 
receiving school PAtI In other cases where sufficient information was 
available from the suburban school , direct placements were made as the 
referral information was directed to the special education coordinator. 

The 13 students recommended for special education were followed 
to ascertain the results of the referral. Appendix B contains documenta- 
tion for each student's grade level, departing and receiving school, 
recommendation, and placement decision. Mote that the students' names and 
addresses have been deleted. Perusal of the documentation indicates that 
10 of the 13 students are receiving the recommended services. 

During the 1979*1980 school year, parents of the three students 
not placed after evaluation at the Dwight Center had refused to sign for 
the placement. These three placements are scheduled for September, 1980. 
It should be noted that the implementation of the Dwight Diagnostic Center 
placement recommendations is often held up several months when schools 
are unable to obtain parental consent. No delays are associated with 
direct placements since all arrangements are made prior to the student's 
return from the suburban school. 

Special Academic Program recommendations were made for five students. 
These programs were not available in the suburban school. In most cases 
the programs consisted of more extensive individual academic instruction. 

Disciplinary and Social reasons were listed for 14 and 16 students 
respectively. In several cases the disciplinary and social reasons were 
found to be related and consisted of non-compliance with school regula- 
tions. In some cases students desired to return to Hartford to be closer 
^"PAT refers to Pupil Appraisal Team. 
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to their frienda for social reasons- which included athletic activities. 
Note that the percentage of students returning to the Hartford Schools 
for disciplinary and social reasons has increased from 33% in 1976-1977 
to approximately 50% during the 1979-1980 school year. 1 

Part-Time Employment and Home Need were not listed for any students 
returning to Hartford. 

Medical reasons were listed for two students returning to Hartford. 
One student enrolled in a drug rehabilitation program and the other in a 
residential psychiatric program. 

The "Other" category was applicable for 15 students. The primary 
reason listed was excessive absences. Following this, reasons listed for 
individual students were such areas as failing to complete academic require- 
ments , parental request, and transportation problems. 

In addition to the returns to Hartford Public Schools , four students 
transferred to Private and Technical schools at the grade 9 level. The 
two reasons stated for the private school transfers dealt with parental 
feelings that college admission would be enhanced by attending the private 
school. For the two technical school transfers , parents felt that the 
suburban school had a limited curriculum in the technical area. 

No Shows . A "No Show" is a student who enrolls in the program 
during the summer but does not enter the program in September. The 1976- 
1977 evaluation found that 22% of the total attrition group was in the 
"No Show" category. This year only 5% (6/112) of such cases were identi- 
fied. Program staff are to be commended for their efforts in this area 

^he approximate figure of 50% is used since two students represented both 
disciplinary and social categories. Part of this "increase" is created 
by the overall decrease in the number of No Shows during the 1979-1980 year 
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since the 1976-1977 evaluation and subsequent recommendations. The 
primary reaaon Cor the reduction in "No Shows" is the expanded emphasis 
placed upon comprehensive parental orientation during the summer (e.g., 
bus achedulea) . Parents of prospective Project Concern students were 
contacted by phone and told about all aspects of the program. A bilin- 
gual staff member called all Hispanic parents. These calls were then 
followed by a letter further describing the child's participation in the 
project. A secondary reason for the reduction was the comprehensive 
screening of each student's history for special education situations 
prior to entrance into the program. 

As a result of these project efforts, only six students were 
found to be "No Shows." Three students were in grade 1, and the remaining 
were enrolled in grades 3, 4, and 6 respectively. Two of the students' 
parents moved during the summer, two students wanted to stay in Hartford 
with their friends, and two grade 1 parents felt the bus stop was too far 
from home. 

Pregnancy . Two students left the program due to pregnancy (grades 
9 and 10) and are now enrolled in the Teenage Parents Program. 

Other . One grade 12 student was listed in the attrition group 
who was terminated from school due to excessive absences. 

Summary 

This chapter has presented an analysis of attrition from Project 
Concern. The "who," *where," and "why" data for 112 students leaving 
the program were documented. This attrition rate of 8.2% (112/1,373) was 
comparable to the 8.4% rate found in the 1976-1977 evaluation. The 
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highest frequencies of attrition were found between grades 4 and 1Q. 
Similar to the 1976-1977 evaluation, the main reasons Cor attrition 
were Transfers to Another School and Change of Address, Most of the 
transfers to Hartford Public Schools were for Disciplinary and Social 
reasons , as well as recommendations for full-time Special Education 
needs which could not be met in the suburban school. Contrary to the 
1976-1977 evaluation report, the category of "No Shows" was not a 
primary reason for student attrition • Project staff have made a signi- 
ficant effort at communicating all aspects of the program (often in 
Spanish) to parents of prospective Project Concern students during the 
summer orientation process.^" 



'It should also be noted that ten students were identified by the suburban 
schools as having special academic needs. All of these students were 
"internal transfers" or students who returned to Hartford and remained in 
the In-City Project Concern component since the needed services could be 
provided. 
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CHAPTER IV 



MONITORING THE COGNITIVE AND AFFECTIVE 
IMPACT OF PROJECT CONCERN 

Monitoring Cognitive Impact 

As discussed in Chapter I, # a new approach to the evaluation of the 
cognitive impact of the Project Concern program was implemented during the 
1979-1980 school year. In implementing this approach, data were collected 
regarding the basic skill performance of Project Concern participants in 
the spring of 1980. Such baseline data obtained from a single testing of 
Project Concern participants cannot be used to assess the impact of the 
program on the basic skill growth of students. This will not be possible 
until this year's participants are tested again in the spring of 1981. 
Thus, the purpose of this section is not to provide evidence regarding 
the impact of the Project Concern program on student performance, but 
rather, to discuss the procedures employed in implementing the new evalua- 
tion design and to provide a descriptive summary of the baseline data 
collected. 

The approach designed to monitor the cognitive impact of the Project 
Concern program consisted of testing all participants in the vicinity of 
April of the school year using the Metropolitan Achievement Test. During 
the 1979-1980 school year, Project Concern participants were tested using 
the Metropolitan Achievements during the period of early April to early 
June, 1980. In March, 1980, complete rosters of students enrolled in 
each component of the Project Concern program were obtained. This 
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information was forwarded to Hartford Teat Specialists who arranged to 
test each student participating in the suburban and non-public school 
components of the program. In addition, rosters for students partici- 
pating in the inner-city component were forwarded to the Hartford Public 
Schools Office of Testing. Here, staff provided the Metropolitan Achieve- 
ment Test results of Inner-City participants when they were available. 
The number of students served in each component of Project Concern as 
well as the number and percent of students tested using the Metropolitan 
Achievement Test is summarized in Table 7. From Table 7, it is evident 
that the majority of students (at least 92Z) in each component were tested 
using the Metropolitan Achievement Test. 

Before discussing the results of the Metropolitan Achievement Tests, 
it is important to comment on the test administration process. Although 
Hartford Test Specialists were very conscientious in organizing testing 
activities in suburban and non-public schools to proceed smoothly and not 
disturb the educational process as it effected Project Concern students, 
some problems did arise. Given that over two hours was needed to admin- 
ister the Metropolitan Achievement Tests, it was difficult to administer 
these tests to students without disrupting their educational program 
somewhat. In some cases students at the upper grade levels resented 
being taken away from their normal school activities to be tested, 
especially by "strangers". Also in some schools, suitable space was not 
available to conduct the testing. If Hartford Test Specialists are to 
administer the Metropolitans in future years, it is essential that 
local school staff and Project Concern aides make a strong effort to 
orient program participants to the importance of these testing activities 
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Table 7 

Summary of the Number and Percent of 
Project Concern Students Served and Tested by 
Program Component and Grade Level 

Suburban Non-Public In-City 

Grade Served Tested Served Tested Served Tested 





N 


N 


% 


N 


N 


% 


N 


N 


% 


2 


77 


74 


96% 


6 


6 


100% 


15 


13 


87% 


3 


86 


84 


982 


7 


7 


100% 


19 


13 


68% 


• 4 


81 


81 


100% 


7 


7 


100% 


42 


36 


86% 


5 


102 


101 


99% 


6 


6 


100% 


41 


40 


98% 


6 


104 


101 


97% 


16 


16 


100% 


43 


42 


98% 


7 


104 


104 


100% 


11 


11 


100% 


39 


39 


100% 


8 


71 


63 


100% 


16 


16 


100% 


42 


39 


93% 


Totals 


625 


608 


97% 


69 


69 


100% 


241 


222 


92% 
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and to make appropriate space available for testing. 

Given the number of students being tested and the cost of using 
Hartford Test Specialists to administer the Metropolitans, it might be 
advisable to consider the alternative of asking schools participating in 
Project Concern to accept responsibility for these testing activities . 
Each school could be provided with test materials as veil as funds to 
cover the additional staff expenses incurred through such testing. Local 
schools could then test Project Concern participants at the time prescribed 
in the Hartford Spring Testing Program Schedule and forward completed 
materials to the Project Concern office. The advantage of this approach 
would be that students would be tested by persons with whom they were more 
familiar. In addition, since testing activities would be controlled at the 
building level, they could be scheduled to minimize conflict with other 
educational activities. The disadvantage to this approach is that some 
uniformity in the manner in which the testa are administered would be lost. 

A summary by grade level of the mean Metropolitan Achievement Test 
standard score performance of Project Concern students in all test areas 
is presented by program component in Tables 8-10. Standard scores report 
achievement in equal interval units. These standard scores can be com- 
pared across forms and levels of the Metropolitan Achievement Tests within 
a particular skill area. For example, for the areas of Total Reading, it 
is evident that sixth grade suburban school students exhibited a higher 
level of performance (78) than fourth grade suburban school students (67). 
For this reason, future evaluations should examine the year to year growth 
exhibited by Project Concern students in each skill area using standard 
scores. It is important to note that standard scores cannot be compared 
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Table 8 



Suranary By Grade Level of Mean Metropolitan Achievement Teat Stand- Score 
Performance In All Teat Areas for Project Concern Students In tin 

Suburban School Component 



Srade N 



1 1 — 

o 

O (6 O Ci u 

•s * % sr tf .s a -s is. as I 

StS §1 ^ 5,5! 3 5" 33 S3 S£ 53 



2 


70 


56.87 


54.31 54 .90 


55.41 




58.43 


54.19 


52.22 






3 


84 


64.02 


61.63 


61.94 




68.95 


67.36 


64.27 






4 


81 


67.96 


68.54 


67.33 


73.67 


76.46 


78.65 


72.67 


71.42 


78.19 


5 


101 


72.80 


74.03 


73.21 


79.51 


77.90 


84.10 


75.74 


76.18 


83.48 


6 


101 


77.93 


77.82 


78.13 


83.06 


85.72 


88.42 


80.40 


81.93 


87.90 


7 


103 


84.34 


80.68 


83.21 


88.02 


92.77 


94.85 


83.84 


89.39 


94.76 


8 


62 


87.23 


83.15 


86.43 


90.27 


96.77 


98.93 


86.87 


93.63 


98.97 
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Table 9 



Summary By Grade Level of Mean Metropolitan Achievement Test Standard Score 
Performance In All Test Areas for Project Concern Students In the 
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2 


6 


66.17 


61.33 


59.67 


63.67 




68.67 


58.67 


59.17 






3 


7 


67.71 




67.14 


66.57 




76.00 


72.86 


73.57 






4 


7 


74.14 




72.71 


73.14 


79.71 


79.71 


84.00 


78.14 


79.86 


85.00 


5 


6 


83.83 




82.83 


83.50 


69.17 


81.83 


87.00 


86.33 


83.33 


89.67 


6 


16 


83.63 




82.25 


83.00 


88.60 


91.07 


88.75 


84.69 


84.63 


90.19 


7 


11 


84.46 




83.91 


84.54 


90.18 


98.91 


96.46 


86.46 


84.46 


95.00 


8 


16 


97.06 




96.56 


i 98.56 


100.44 


101.31 


103.25 


95.87 


100.27 


105.53 
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Summary By Grade Level of Mean Metropolitan Achievement Test Standard Score 
Performance In All Test Areas for Project Concern Students In the 

Inner-City School Component 



Jrade 


N 


Word 

Knowledge 

i 


Word 

Analysis 


Reading 

i 


Total 
Reading 


Language j 

i i 


Spelling 


Mathematics 
Comprehension 


Hathematics 
Concepts 


Hathematics 
Problems 


Total 

Mathematics 


2 


13 


51.20 


51.80 


48.60 


49.40 




57.93 


52.17 


51.27 






3 


13 


59.11 




59.00 


57.68 




66.11 . 


63.68 


60.20 






4 


36 


62.21 




61.26 


60.86 


66.02 


68.52 


72.58 


66.05 


68.18 


72.70 


5 


40 


67.05 




71.17 


68.29 


74.34 


75.46 


80.05 


73.00 


73.25 


80.20 


6 


42 


69.70 




70.28 


69.44 


77.30 


75.40 


83.69 


74.05 


74.33 


82.38 


7 


39 


81.55 




80.46 


81.44 


84.77 


91.90 


92.97 


81.69 


85.74 


92.05 


8 


39 


84.91 




84.55 


85.31 


88.26 


94.67 


98.41 


88.81 


90.48 


97.79 
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across skill areas. For example at grade 4, one cannot conclude that 
the Total Math performance of students in the suburban school component 
(78) is superior to their Total Reading performance (67). 

Since this is the first year in which all students participating 
in Project concern have been tested using the Metropolitan Achievement 
Tests, it is not possible to assess the extent to which significant year 
to year growth has been exhibited . In subsequent years this will be 
possible. 

In addition to Tables 8-10, the Metropolitan Achievement Test per- 
formance of students in each component is presented in grade-equivalent, 
percentile, and normal curve equivalent scores in Tables 11-13 for the 
following major skill areas: 

1. Total Reading, 

2 . Language , 

3. Mathematics Computation, 

4. Total Mathematics. 

Grade equivalent scores are presented since they are found by some 
to be desirable. The problem with grade equivalent scores is that they 
are not expressed in equal interval units. They canno t be used to quanti- 
tatively compare scores on a particular test or to make comparisons across 
tests. For example, one cannot say that for suburban students the dif- 
ference in Total Reading achievement between grades 2 and 3 (7 months) is 
the same as the difference between grades 4 and 5 (7 months). The numeri- 
cal equivalence observed is an artifact of the grade equivalent score dis- 
tribution and not a function of progress in the skill area being assessed. 
Also, one cannot say that second grade suburban students exhibited the 
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same level of performance in Total- Reading and Mathematics Computation. 
Grade equivalent scores can only be used to make qualitative comparisons 
on a particular test for a particular group. One must be cautious to use 
grade equivalent scores only in this context * Quantitative numerical com- 
parisons must be made by test area using standard scores. 

Tables 11-13 also contain percentile (Zile) scores. Percentile 
scores can be explained best using an example, A percentile score of 
62 in Total Reading for grade 2 suburban participants indicates that on 
the average, their performance was better than or equal to 62% of the 
students in the norming population taking that test at grade 2. Like 
grade equivalents, percentiles are not expressed in equal interval units • 
The difference between scores at the 80th and 90th percentiles is not the 
same as the difference between scores at the 50th and 60th percentiles. 
Percentiles can be standardized (i.e., converted to equal interval units) 
by converting them to normal curve equivalents (NCE) . Normal curve equiva- 
lents are also reported in Tables 11-13. 

An NCE of 50 is indicative of average performance for students at 
that grade level in the skill areas tested. For example, suburban school 
pupils exhibited average performance at grade 2 in Mathematics Computa- 
tion as evidenced by an NCE of 51. To the extent that the NCE departs 
from 50, students exhibit above or below average performance in the skill 
area tested. 

In future evaluations of Project Concern, year to year skill growth 
will be assessed using NCES. Significant growth in a skill area for stu- 
dents at a particular grade level will be assessed by comparing year to 
year NCE mean performance . An increase from year to year in average NCE 
performance is indicative of improved student performance. 
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Table 11 



Summary By Grade Level of Mean Metropolitan Achievement Teat 
Performance In Major Skill Areas for Project Concern Students In the 

Suburban School Component 





rade 


N 


Total Reading 
GE Zile NCB 


GE 


Language 
Xile 


NCE 


Mathematics 
Computation 
GE Zile NCE 


Total 
Mathematics 
GE Zile NCB 


2 


70 


2.9 


62 


56 








2.9 


52 


• 

51 






3 


84 


3.6 


54 


52 








4.0 


58 


54 






4 


81 


4.2 


40 


45 


4.6 


38 


44 


5.1 


52 


51 


4.5 


38 44 


5 


101 


4.9- 


34 


41 


5.4 


38 


44 


5.7 


48 


49 


5.1 


36 42 


6 


101 


5.6 


32 


40 


5.9 


30 


39 


6.2 


36 


42 


5.7 


32 40 


7 


103 


6.4 


36 


42 


7.0 


38 


44 


7.1 


42 


46 


6.8 


38 44 


8 


62 


6.9 


30 


39 


7.4 


32 


40 


7.9 


40 


45 


7.5 


36 42 
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Table 12 



Summary By Grade Level of Mean Metropolitan Achievement Teat 
Performance In Major Skill Areas for Project Concern Students In the 

Non-Public School Component 



ttathematica Total 
Total Reading Language Computation Mathematics 

rade N GE Zile NCE GE Xile NCE GE Zile NCE GE Zile NCE 



2 


6 


3.7 


86 


73 








3.2 


76 


65 








3 


7 


4.2 


68 


60 








4.5 


76 


65 








4 


7 


4.9 


56 


53 


5.4 


58 


54 


5.7 


72 


62 


5.3 


60 


55 


5 


6 


6.6 


68 


60 


7.2 


68 


60 


6.1 


62 


56 


6.0 


62 


56 


6 


16 


6.4 


46 


48 


7.2 


52 


51 


6.3 


38 


44 


6.0 


38 


44 


7 


11 
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42 


46 
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44 
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46 
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Table 13 



Summary Ry Grade Level of Mean Metropolitan Achievement Teat 
Performance. In Major Skill Areas for Project Concern Students In the 
Inner-City School Component 



Mathematics Total 

Total Reading Language Computation Mathematics 

rsde N GB Zile NCB GE Zile NCB GB Zile NCB GB Zile NCB 

2 13 2.4 34 41 2.7 40 45 

3 13 3.2 40 45 3.7 42 46 

4 36 3.5 24 35 3.5 22 34 4.5 34 41 4.0 26 36 

5 ''0 4.3 20 32 4.6 24 35 5.3 34 41 4.7 26 36 

6 42 4.4 14 27 5.0 18 31 5.7 24 35 4.9 16 29 

7 39 6.0 30 39 6.2 30 39 6.8 36 42 6.4 30 39 

8 39 6.7 28 38 7.0 28 38 7.7 36 42 7.3 34 41 
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In summary, the purpose of "this section has been to discuss the 
procedures employed in implementing the new design for evaluating the 
cognitive impact of Project Concern and to provide a descriptive summary 
of the baseline data collected. These data will be used in subsequent 
evaluations to assess the impact of Project Concern on student basic 
skill growth. 

Monitoring Affective Impact 

Since several research studies have shown that affective variables 
relate to school achievement (see Bloom, Human Characteristics and School 
Learning and Purkey, Self-Concept and School Achievement ), the Student 
Survey was developed for use in the evaluation of the Project Concern pro- 
gram during the 1977-1978 school year. The Student Survey contains a 
series of items which assess student self-concept and attitude toward school. 
It should be noted that the self-concept and attitude variables are com- 
plex constructs. The 10 items contained in the Student Survey were selected 
from the Instructional Objectives Exchange nationally normed item pool for 
assessing the areas of self-concept and attitude toward school. The com- 
plete sets of self-concept and attitude toward school items could not be 
employed as separate measures due to test length considerations. Since 
the items selected do represent the self-concept and school attitude do- 
mains, they can be employed validly to assess student status. Given the 
close relationship between how students feel about themselves (self-concept) 
and their attitudes toward various school situations, the set of 10 items 
was selected to generally reflect both constructs. 
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The Student Survey was administered to all participants at grades 
2-8 in each component of the Project Concern Program by Hartford Test 
Specialists in the Spring of 1980. When the completed Student Surveys 
were forwarded for analysis, survey forms for students in the suburban 
and non-public school components of Project Concern were grouped together. 
Since the Student Survey is completed anonymously, it was not possible 
to separate these surveys into the two respective groups. In subsequent 
sections, the results of the Student Survey will be discussed for the 
combined group of students participating in the suburban and non-public 
school components of Project Concern as well as for those students in the 
inner-city component. 

Tables 14-16 contain the percents and frequencies of students 
selecting the "True 11 responses on the Student Survey. Perusal of the 
Totals responses in Tables 14 and 15 indicates that, overall, the pattern 
of responses for students participating in the suburban and non-public 
school components was similar to the pattern for inner-city participants. 
These data suggest that students in both these groups have a positive 
self-concept and attitude toward school. This statement can be supported 
further by an analysis of the items in the survey. The ten items used in 
the survey reflected three general areas: feelings about school and 
school work, attitudes toward classroom participation, and feelings about 
teachers. Since the response patterns for the suburban/non-public and 
inner-city participants were similar, these responses have been combined 
in Table 16 to simplify the discussion of t&ej^tem results. In subsequent 
sections, it^i results will be discussed for the combined group of 
Project Concern Students as reported in Table 16. 
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Table 14 



Percent and Frequency of "True" Responses On the Student Survey By Grade Level 
for Students Participating In the Suburban and Non-Public Schools Components 

of the Project Concern Program 





Item Stem 


2 

(H-64) 


3 

(N-89) 


4 

(H-B4) 


GRADE LEVEL 
5 6 

(H07) (H-116) 


7 

(N-113) 


8 

(H-77) 


TOTALS 
(N-650) 


1. 


School work is fairly easy 
for me, 


602 
(38) 


56Z 
(49) 


67Z 
(55) 


60Z 

(64) 


71Z 
(82) 


63Z 
(69) 


76Z 
(56) 


64Z 
(413) 


2. 


Hy teachers usually like me, 


88* 
(56) 


89Z 
(79) 


92Z 
(76) 


83Z 
(89) 


89Z 
(102) 


87Z 
(96) 


96Z 
(73) 


88Z 
(571) 


3. 


I can get good grades if I 
want to. 


652 
(41) 


80Z 
(71) 


88Z 
(73) 


88Z 
(94) 


83Z 
(95) 


91Z 

(100) 


95Z 
(71) 


84Z 
(545) 


4. 


I often volunteer to do 
things in class. 


73Z 

(47) 


82Z 
(73) 


72Z 
(60) 


78Z 
(83) 


75Z 
(86) 


63Z 
(70) 


59Z 
(44) 


71Z 
I (463) 


5. 


I often get discouraged in 
school, 


501 

(32) 


57Z 
(49) 


51Z 
(42) 


48Z 
(51) 


38Z 
(44) 


41Z 
(46) 


33Z 
(25) 


44Z 
(289) 


6. 


I am slov in finishing my 
school work, 


34% 
(22) 


27Z 

(24) 


26Z 
(21) 


33Z 
(35) 


34Z 
(39) 


22Z 
(24) 


21Z 
(16) 


28Z 
(181) 


7. 


I am proud of my school work, 


942 
(60) 


87Z 
(77) 


87Z 
(72) 


88Z 
(92) 


87Z 
(100) 


76Z 
(83) 


80Z 
(61) 


84Z 
(545) 


8. 


I am not doing as well in 
school as I would like to. 


37% 
(23) 


26Z 
(23) 


35Z 

(29) 


46Z 
(49) 


49Z 
(57) 


62Z 
(68) 


58Z 
(43) 


45Z 
(292) 


9. 


I find it hard to talk in 
front of the class. 


40Z 
(25) 


54Z 
(48) 


48Z 
(40) 


48Z 
(51) 


48Z 
(54) 


, 40Z 
(45) 


40Z 
(30) 


45Z 
(293) 


10, 


1 don't like to be called 
on in class, 


1BZ 
(11) 


29Z 
(26) 


33Z 
(27) 


27Z 
(29) 


24Z 
(28) 


32Z 
(35) 


28Z 
(21) 


27Z 
(177) 



Table IS 



Percent and Frequency of "True" Responses On the Student Survey By Grade Level 
for Students Participating In the Inner-City Schools Component 
of the Project Concern Program 



GRADE LEVEL 

Item Stem 2 3/4 5 6 7 8 TOTALS 

(N-12) (M9) (M3) (1MB) (Ml) (M-39) (NO) (R-232) 



1, School work ia fairly easy 
for me, 

2, Hy teachers usually like me, 

3, I can get good grades if I 
want to, 

4, I often volunteer to do 
things in class, 

5, I often get discouraged in 
school. 

6, I am slow in finishing my 
school work, 

7, I am proud of my school work. 

8, I am not doing as well in 
school as I would like to. 

9, I find it hard to talk in 
front of the class, 

10. I don't like to be called 
on in class, 



75% 


68% 


59% 


50% 


(9) 


(13) 


(24) 


(19) 


75% 


90% 


88% 


76% 


(9) 


(17) 


(38) 


(29) 


68% 


74% 


84% 


82% 


(8) 


(14) 


(36) 


(3D 


58% 


72% 


88% 


82% 


( 7) 


(13) 


(38) 


(3D 


83% 


50% 


51% 


34% 


(10) 


(9) 


(22) 


(13) 


58% 


26% 


37% 


26% 


(7) 


(5) 


(16) 


(10) 


100% 


90% 


86% 


87% 


(12) 


(17) 


(37) 


(33) 


68% 


42% 


50% 


49% 


(8) 


(8) 


(21) 


(18) 


91% 


61% 


44% 


53% 


(10) 


(ID 


(19) 


(20) 


36% 


17% 


19% 


21% 


(4) 


( 3) 


(8) 


(8) 



56% 


84% 


74% 


63% 


(23) 


(32) 


(26) 


(146) 


81% 


90% 


92% 


84% 


(33) 


(35) 


(35) 


(196) 


81% 


82% 


97% 


82% 


(33) 


(32) 


(37) 


(191) 


63% 


71% 


74% 


i 73% 


(26) 


(27) 


(28) 


(170) 


46% 


28% 


31% 


41% 


(19) 


(U) 


(12) 


(96) 


44% 


21% 


18% 


31% 


(18) 


(8) 


(7) 


(71) 


83% 


84% 


90% 


87% 


(34) 


(32) 


(36) 


(201) 


42% 


51% 


35% 


46% 


(17) 


(20) 


(14) 


(106) 


32% 


33% 


58% 


47% 


(13) 


(13) 


(23) 


(109) 


20% 


15% 


43% 


23% 


(8) 


(6) 


(17) 


(54) 
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Tabre 16 



Percent and Frequency of "True" Responses On the Student Survey 
for Students Participating In All Components 
of the Project Concern Program 
(N-882) 





Item Stem 


Combined Totals 


1. 


School work is fairly easy 
for me. 


63Z 

( 559) 


2. 


My teachers usually like me. 


87* 

\ 10/ J 


3. 


I can get good grades if I 
want to • 


83* 
( 736) 


4. 


I often volunteer to do 
things in class • 


72% 
(622) 


5. 


I of tea get discouraged in 
school. 


44% 

(385) . 


6. 


I am slow in finishing my 
school work. 


29% 
(252) 


7- 


I am proud of my school work. 


85% 

(746) 


a. 


I am not doing as well in 
school as I would like to. 


45% 
(389) 


9. 


I find it hard to talk in 
front of the class. 


46% 
(402) 


10. 


I don't like to be called 
on in class. 


26% 
(231) 
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School and School Work . The majority of students feel quite com- 
fortable with their school experience, and their school work. For Che com- 
bined group of grade 2 through 8 respondents, 44% indicated chat they often 
get discouraged in school (item 5) and 45% felt that they were not doing 
as well in school as they would like to do (item 8). Further, 83% felt 
that they could get good grades if they wanted to (icem 3), 63% felt 
their school work was fairly easy (item 1), and 852 were proud of their 
school work (item 7). In addition, only 29% of the Hartford Project 
Concern students felt that they were slow in finishing their school work 
(item 6). This is a positive finding in that the Project Concern stu- 
dents probably compare themselves posicively to their classroom counter- 
parts in this firea of work completion. 

Class Par'.ieipatiovt t The area of class participation is impor- 
tant as the Project Concern students should reel comfortable in their 
classroom setting. It appeals that this is the case since 72% indicated 
they often volunteer to do things in class (ice. 4). Further, only 46% 
felt that chey found it hard to talk in front cf the s'.aas (item 9) and 
only 26% indicated that they didn't Liktt \o be called o-u in class (iCem 10). 

Teachers . The student perception that their teachers like them 
is essential for Che development of healthy self-images and school atti- 
tudes. For the Project Soncern student.*. 87% indicated that their 
teachers usually liked t.iem (item 2). 

With respect to differences in self-concept and school attitudes 
across gr^.c levels, some anticipated small differences and trends were 
preset* but do. not appear to be of sufficient magnitude for discussion. 
Interested readers may wish to examine Che grade level data presented 



in Tablea 14 and 15. 

In summary, it can be concluded that the self-concept and school 
attitudes of the Project Concern students in the areas of school and 
school work, classroom participation and teachers are quite positive. 
The affective orientation of students participating in the 1979-1980 
Project Concern Program is consistent with the results of past evalua- 
tions of Project Concern when the Student Survey was used. 

It is important to note that the cognitive and affective informa- 
tion discussed in this chapter is summarized on the Connecticut State 
Department of Education Compensatory Project Evaluation Reporting Forms 
in Appendix F. 
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CHAPTER V 



SUMMARY 

A summary of the results of the 1979-1980 Hartford Project 
Concern Program Evaluation is presented in this chapter. The purpose of 
this summary is to collate for the reader some of the major findings of 
this evaluation. It is important to note that perceptions of the Project 
Concern program should not be formed on the basis of this summary alone. 
All findings must be interpreted in light of the evaluation design utilized, 
a more complete discussion of the results presented, and the limitations 
placed on the findings obtained. Such information is presented in Chapters 
I - IV of this report. 

Examining the Career Patterns of Project Concern Graduates, 
Dr opouts, and Hartford Students 

This component of the evaluation focused on an analysis of the career 
patterns of Project Concern graduates, dropouts, and non-participating 
Hartford students. The areas examined were career aspiration, consistency 
of career planning and pattern, work history, and educational training. 
Several statistically significant differences were found which consistently 
favored the Project Concern Graduates. 

Primary Conclusions . Based upon the analyses carried out, the 
following primary conclusions are forwarded: 

r Occupational choices made in high school were at a 
significantly higher occupational level for Project 
Concern graduates than those for the non-participants. 
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. Project Conceit graduates (67%) and dropouts (80%) ware 
judged to have significantly mora consistent career 
'patterns vh«A compared to non-participants (37%) 

. A significantly larger percentage of Project Concern 
graduates (72%) was involved in post-high school educa- 
tion and/ot vocational training than project dropouts (39%). 

Secondary Conclusions * Basad upon the analyses carried out, the 

following secondary conclusions or "trends 11 are forwarded: 

. Project Concarn graduates required less time (3.4 months) 
in finding full-time employment after high school grad- 
uation than dropouts (3.9 months) or non-participants 
(7.2 months). 

. A larger percentage of Project Concern graduates (90%) 
made vocational choices in high school than dropouts 
(69%) or non-*participants (79%). 

. Project Concern graduates and dropouts would appear to 
be more realistic in their future career choices (5 
years fro* now) than non-participants. 

. Project Concern graduates (64%) were more likely to 
have held a full-time job when compared to dropouts 
(56%) and non-participants (58%). 

. Project Concern graduates were more likely (68%) to be 
employed in or taking training for the career they 
wanted while they were in high school than either drop- 
outs (58%) or non-participants (56%). 

. A larger percentage of Project Concern graduates (77%) 
reported that they liked their jobs than did dropouts 
(54%) or non^participants (58%). 

. A larger percentage of graduates "liked" their present 
job when compared to dropouts or non-participants. 

. Project Concern graduates are less likely to feel that 
their high achool education helped them get the job 
they want ad whan compared to non-participants. 

Clearly the data presented here provide strong support for the 
contention that Project Concern has a positive effect on the career deve- 
lopment and maturity o? the students who participate in the program. Pro- 
ject Concern graduates exhibit significantly higher levels of aspiration 
and significantly mora consistent career planning and progression than 



non-participants. While not statistically significant, graduates also are 
more likely Co seek post-secondary education or vocational training when 
compared to non-participants. Although not as consistent as program grad- 
uates, those students who dropped out of Project Concern prior to graduation 
tended to show a number of positive benefits as well. Measured against 
those who did not participate in Project Concern, graduates and dropouts 
alike appear to have received significant career development benefits. 

Examining Attrition From Project Concern 

In examining attrition from Project Concern, "who," "where, 11 and 
"why" data for 112 students leaving the program were documented. This 
attrition rate of 8.2* (112/1,373) was comparable to the 8.4% rate found 
in the 1976-1977 evaluation. The highest frequencies of attrition were 
found between grades 4 and 10. Similar to the 1976-1977 evaluation, the 
main reasons for attrition were Transfers to Another School and Change of 
Address. Most of the transfers to Hartford Public Schools were for Dis- 
ciplinary and Social reasons, as well as recommendations for full-time 
Special Education needs which could not be met in the suburban school. 
Contrary to the 1976-1977 evaluation report, the category of "No Shows" 
was not a primary reason for student attrition. Project staff have made 
a significant effort at communicating all aspects of the program (often 
in Spanish) to parents of prospective Project Concern students during 
the summer orientation process. 

Monitoring the Cognitive and Affective Impact of Project Concern 

During the 1979-1980 school year a new design was used to evaluate 
the cognitive impact of the Hartford Project Concern Program. In applying 



each spring using Che Metropolitan Achievement Test. The effect of Project 
Concern on the basic skill performance (i.e., reading, language, and mathe- 
matics) of students is assessed by examining the year to year growth of 
these participants. Since students were tested for the first time during 
the spring of 1980, it is not possible to report findings this year regard- 
ing the impact of Project Concern on the basic skill growth of participat- 
ing students. 

In addition to the Metropolitan Achievement Test, a Student Survey 
is administered to Project Concern students at grades 2-8 to assess their 
level of self-concept and attitude toward school. A review of the Student 
Survey responses obtained during the spring of 1980 indicates that the self 
concept and school attitudes of Project Concern students in the areas of 
school and school work, classroom participation, and teachers are quite 
positive. This finding is consistent with the results of past evaluations 
of the Hartford Project Concern Program. 
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FOLLOW-UP Qr GRADUATES 

Student Name : ' Address 



Phone (Student or Parent) 
School Attended . 



Year Graduated Marital Status Number of Children. 



I I I I M I I I • I t • » I • I • • I I I • • • «• I • I • I I • I I • • i i » I I I I I • I • • I i • I i • • • • • • • ■ i • » • • * » • ■ • • I ■ 1 ' • ' • • * I • • i • • • » • • • • • • • ■ ■ • ■ • 1 < • * • • 1 • • 1 • 1 ■ • * ■ 1 

Career Information 

1 . When you were in high school, what type of Job Or career did you want to have after high school? 



2. Are you now taking training for, or employed in the career you wanted to follow at the time you left high school? 
(Check one) Yes No 

3, Since leaving high school, have you held any job(s)? (Check one) Yes No. 



If yes, please provide the Information below for the job(s) you have held since leaving high school. { 

Typeofjtb* Full Time OR Part Time Did you like this job? ? 

' . (Check One) (Check One) ' 1 

YES NO £ 



> 



♦This Includes Military Service 

4. How do you like your present job? (If unemployed, answer with respect to your last job.) 

(Circle one) 

a. Like it very much. 
■ b. Like it fairly well. 

c. Do riot like it. 

d, Never had a full-time job. 



5. What type of job or career would you like to have five years from now? , 
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6, How long were you out of high school before you got your first full-time job? (If you have never had a full-time lob, leave blank.) 

7, What effect did your high school education have on the jobs you have held since graduating from high school? 
(Circle one) 

a, No effect at all, 

b, Helped me to get the job I wanted. 

c, Have never had a full-time job. 

8, What has been the main difficulty you have experienced in your present job? (If unemployed, answer with respect to your last job.) 
(Circle one) 

a, No particular difficulty 

b, My schooling did not prepare me well enough to (jo the job. 

c, Conflicts with supervisors 

d, Have never had a full-time job. 

e, Other (Please explain) „ 



Post High School Education 

9. Have you attended any schools or colleges since graduating from high school? YES NO . ( 

- If YES. please provide the following information regarding the schools or colleges you attended. 

. Did You If You Did Not 

Name of School Number of Major Areas Full OR Part Graduate? Graduate, When 

or College Years You Studied Time Time YES NO Do You Expect to 



Survey filled out by:. 



Attended 


(check one). 


(check one) 


Graduate? 








Month Year 








Month Year 








Month Year 








Month Year 




. Date 




Month Year 



Appendix B 



Examples of Various Occupations from the North-Hatte 
Occupational Prestige Scale and Their Relative 
Ranking from 1 to 10. 



1. Physician (Medical Doctor) 
Scientist 

College Professor 

2. Architect 
Dentist 
Minister 

3 • Lawyer 

Chemical Engineer 
Airline Pilot 

4. Accountant 

Public School Teacher 
Biologist 

5. Registered Nurse 
Fashion Designer 
Electrician 

6. Insurance Agent 
Bookkeeper 
Undertaker 

7. Auto Mechanic 
Policeman 
Clerk Typist 

8. Clerk in a Store 
Truck Driver 

Factory Machine Operator 

9. Filling Station Attendent 
Coal Miner 

Restaurant Waiter 

10. Shoe Shiner 
Janitor 

Trash Collector 
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Appendix C 



Examples of the Three Types of Career Patterns 



Type 



Career Choice Post-High School 

High School Five Xears Education or 

Career Choice From Now Work History Vocational Training 



Consistent 
Example 1 



Accountant 



Culinary Arts 



Accountant 



Management 
in Culinary 
Arts 



2 Unrelated Jobs Attending College 

in Accounting 



1 Related Job 



Attending Culin- 
ary School 



Inconsistent 
Example 1 

2 



No Choice 

Fashion 
Design 



No Choice 2 Unrelated Jobs 



None 



Fashion 2 Unrelated Jobs Attending College 

Design in Early Child- 

hood Education 



Mixed 
Example 1 



Military 



Law Inforcement 
Officer 



No Jobs 



Attending College 
in Business Admin- 
istration 



Secretary 



Computer 
Programmer 



1 related job 
to high school 
choice 



None 
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Appendix D 



PROJECT CONCERN 

i STUDENT ATTRITION FORM ; 

Studtnt Name T otal Time in Program 

Present Grade Sex M F - Data 

Address 

School Deported From T own 

Please chec)c(^) options which apply and fill in necessary infor- 
mation so that the students current status and reason for leaving 
Project Concern are clear. 

I. CHANGE OF ADDRESS 

Please check appropriate option below and provide comment(s) when necessary. 

(a) Out of State 

(b) Out of City 

(c) Out of Project Concern District 

(d) Other (Please explain) , , , . 



New Address, 



II. TRANSFER TO ANOTHER SCHOOL 
1 # ffartford Public Schools 

Name of School : , 

Please check appropriate reason(s) below and provide comments when necessary, 

(a) Recommended for Special Education , — _ 

(b) Recommended for Special Academic Program _______ 

(c) Disciplinary ■■ 

(d) Social (Student desires to attend school 
and related socio! or athlotlc activities 

with friends in Hartford) . . 

Please comment if applicable 



(e) Part-Time Employment in Hartford 
e-i. Transportation Problem 
e-2. Scheduling Problem 
e-3. Both of the Above Reasons 

ERLC 61 So 



(e) Port Time Employment In Hartford -(continued,' 
e-4. Other (Please Comment} 



(I) Medical 

(y) Parent Homo Need (e.g. , Baby Sitting) 
(h) Other (Please Comment) 



2 , Private School 

Name of School ' 

Please check appropriate raason(s) below and provide comments when necessary. 

(a) Parents Feai Alternative Setting is Needed 

(b) Parents Feel Chances of Getting Into 

College Higher at Private School, 

(c) Other (Please Comment) 



3. Technical School 

Name of School, „ 

Please check appropriate reason(s) below and provide comments when necessary. 

(a) Suburban School has Limited Technical Curriculum 

(b) Other (Please Comment) 



ni. "NO SHOWS" 

(a) Enrolled During the Summer but Never Entered the Program 

(b) OthQr (Please Comment) 



IV. PREGNANCY 
Curent Placement 

V. CORRECTIONAL INSTITUTION 
Name of institution 

VI. OTHER REASONS (Please Comment) 




Prepared 8y . Date. 
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DWTGHT DIAGNOSTIC CENTER 

i 
I 

Name: 

Grade: 2 

Address : 

Departed From: 

Placed At: Waverly 

Date: 1/8/80 

Recommended full-time Learning Disability Program, 

Placement: I,E,P, could not be implemented because school was unable, despite 
numerous attempts, to get parent signature. Placement in full-time program 
scheduled for 9/80. 



Name: 

Grade: 5 

Address: 

Departed From: 

Placed at: Clark 

Date: 9/18/79 

Recommended regular 5th grade program with EMR Resource Room help, 
PLACEMENT : I,E,P, cannot be implemented because school has been unable to 
get parent signature. 

Name: 

Grade: 4 
Address: 
Departed From: 
Placed At: Wish 
Date: 9/5/79 

Recommended full-time Learning Disability Program, 

PLACEMENT : Parent refused placement of student at Wish School where program 
was housed. Programs located at other sites were filled. Placement in full-time 
program at another site will be available for 9/80, 

Name: 

Grade: 1 

Address: 

Departed From: 

Placed At: Dwight 

Date: 1/28/80 

Recommended placement in a Language Disability Resource Room. 
PLACEMENT : School PAT recommended same program. Student placed. 
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5. Name: 1 
Grade: 1 

Address: 
Departed From: 

Placed At: West Middle 

Date: 9/17/79 

Recommended full-time program where curriculum is geared to remediating 
visual and auditory perceptual deficits. Involvement with school Social 
Worker. 

PLACEMENT : School did not agree with Diagnostic Center report. Placed 
student in regular program where he made a very good adjustment. Student 
moved to Bloomfleld 3/80. 

DIRECT PLACEMENT 

6. Name: 

Grade: 5 
Address: 
Departed From: 
Placed At: Sand 
Date: 11/21/79 

Placed in Self -Contained Learning Disability program. 

7. Name: 

Grade: 7 

Address: 

Departed From: 

Placed At: Fox Middle 

Date: 2/4/80 

Placed in Intensive L.D. Program 2-3 periods per day. 

8. Name: 

Grade: 1 
Address: 
Departed From: 

Placed At: J. C. Clark 

Date: 11/29/79 
Receiving Speeh only. 

9. Name: 

Grade: 5 
Address: 
Departed From: 

Placed At: Fox Elementary 

Date: 3/18/80 

Placed in full-time program for emotionally disturbed students. 
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10, Name: 

Grade: 6 
Address: 
Departed From: 

Placed at: Dwight School 

Date: 1/2/80 

Placed in full-time Learning Disability program, 

11, Name: 

Grade: 7 

Address: 

Departed From: 

Placed At: fox Middle 

Date: 10/10/79 

Placed in Intensive L,D, program at Fox Middle School receiving 12,5 hours 
per week of service 

12 , Name: 

Grade: 10 

Address: 

Departed From: 

Placed At: Pox Middle 

Date: 3/3/80 

Placed in full-time EMR program at Fox Middle, 

13 • Name: 

Grade: 4 

Address: 

Departed From: 

Placed At: Dwight 

Date: 2.25,80 
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APPENDIX F 

Connecticut State Department of Education 
1979-1980 Compensatory Project Evaluation Reporting Form 

for the 

Hartford Project Concern Program 
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1979-80 COMPENSATOR! PROJECT EVALUATION REPORTING FORM 
School District Hartford Public Schools 



District Address' 249 High Start, Hartford. CT. 06103 

Project Title Meet Concern „ 

Director William Paradls 527-5240 



(None) 

Bvaluator Robert J, Nearlne 
(Nome) 



Program Slte(e) See attached list 



(Telephone) 
566-6074 
(Telephone) 



(1-3) 



(5-6) 



(8-9) 



(11-12) 



• PLEASE SUBMIT 
TWO COPIES 

THIS REPORT IS DUE 6/2O/0O 
C.S.D.E. 

State Office Dldg., Rid. 375 
P.Oi Box 2219 

Hartford. Connecticut 06115 



Funds supporting this component! 
Title It 



SADC public: 

SADC non-public t 
PA611 % 
Other (specify) t 

TOTAL: 



umjM (14 " 20) 

279,490 (22-27) 
(29-34) 



381,830 (36-42) 
1,670,616 



Expenditures included In Total above which 

supported services to private school 

children: 114,659 «H»/ 



Undupllcated count of program participants by grade levels: 

PUBLIC SCHOOL 



PK 


I 


(B-10) 


(12-14) 



92 
(16-18) 



117 

(20-22)1(24-26) 



9^ 


10 


11 


12 


TOTALS 


133 


109 


66 


64 


1,405 


(48-50). 


(52-54) 


(56-58) 


(60-62)/ 






PRIVATE SCHOOL 



16 
(36-38) 



12 
(40-42) 



3 

(48-50) 



(52-54) 



(56-58) 



Ml 
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Number and full-time equivalent of project staff paid by compenaatory funds 



Instructional 

N°t. f>t» e ' 

Teachers 10 9tS 
1 (8-9) (11-15) 

Aides JL- JL- 
(10-19) (21-25) 



Other Professional 
No. f.t.e^ 



(Specify) 
Administrator 1 



1 



. e x No. 
(Specify) — 

Sec./CMaL _JL_ 

Coordlnator of 

' Aides 1 



Clerical or Other 

f.t.e, 

3 



.) 



( 

(28-29) (31-35) 



( 

(38-39) 



) 



(4H5T 
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School District Hartford Public School; 



Component Title Project Concern 



Page 2 a 



'Using this page, (1) State the performance objectives for this component (from the Application)! (2) Specify the 
neasure(s) used to evaluate each objective; (3) Indicate the method of analysis applied to the data collected with 
each instrument] (4) Present the results of the evaluation. At the foot of the page state one or more program 
recommendations based on the evaluation findings, 



PERFORMANCE OBJECTIVES 


• DATES 
INSTRUHENTS/ADHINISTERBD 


TREATMENT OF DATA 
INCLUDING TESTS 
FOR falPICANd 


RESULTS 


Pupils will show month for month 
gains on an average by grade in 
Language Development, 

i 


Metropolitan Achieveraen 
Teats were administered 
during the period of 
early April to early 
June 1980 at grade 2-8. 


Since this is tht 

evaluation deaigr 
information cannc 


first year of implementing and 

using spring to spring testing, this 
t be provided, 

i 



RECOMMENDATIONS t 



Program staff are presently reviewing evaluation results and will be 'formulating recommendations, 

82 



School Dlotrlct Wtford Public Schools Component Tltla Co " cer " f«B« 2 b 

Using this page, (1) State the performance objectives for this component (from the Application);' (2) Specify the 
■eaaure(s) uaed to evaluate each objective; (3) Inillcate the method of analysis applied to the data collected with 
each instrument; (4) Present the results of the evaluation. At the foot of the page state one or more program 
recommendations based on the evaluation 'findings. 



PERFORMANCE OBJECTIVES 


' DATES 
INSTRUHENTS/ADHINISTERED 


THEATHENT OF DATA 
INCLUDING TESTS 
FOR SlfiNMCAHCE 


RESULTS 




Pupils vill show month for month 
gains on an average by grade in Math. 


Metropolitan Achievemen 
Tests were administered 
during the period of 
early April to early . 
June 1980 at grade 2-8. 


Since this is the 
evaluation deBigi 
information cannc 


firat year of implementing and 
using spring to spring testing, tt 
t be provided. 

i 


is 



— — ~— — 1 ; — 

RECOHMENDATIONS : Program staff are presently reviewing evaluation results and will be formulating recommendations. 



. School Dtotrict Hartford Public Schools Component Title Project Concern Page 2 c 

' Uaing this page, (1) State the performance objectives for this consent (fron the Application); (2) Specify the 
neasure(s) used to evaluate each objective; (3) Inillcote the method of analysis appllod to the data collected with 
each instrument; (4) Present the results of the evaluation. At the foot of the page state one or more program 
recomu'endatlons based on the evaluation [iodines , 



PERFORMANCE OBJECTIVES 


• DATES • 
I NSTKUM EHTS / ADMI N I STERED 


TREATMENT OF DATA 
INCLUDING TESTS 
FOR SlflNIFICANCK 


RESULTS 


Pupils will show a positive self- 
concept aH attitude toward school 
at the end of a year's participation 
in the program. 

* 


A ten item self-concept 
and attitude toward 
school scale was 
adopted from the 
Instructional Objec- 
tives Exchange nation- 
ally normed item pool. 
This scale was adminis- 
tered to students at 
grades 2 through 8 
at the same time as the 
Metropolitan Achievement 
Tests. 


A descriptive 
summary was pre- 
pared of student 
item responses by 
grade level, 


Students at grades 2 through 8 
exhibited positive affective 
dispositions on all items, By 
grouping items into categories 
it was concluded that students 
held positive attitudes as they 
relate to their teachers, class 
participation, as well as school 
and school work, 

I 



I 



RECOMMENDATIONS! Program staff are presently reviewing evaluation results and will be formulating recommendations. 
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School Distric t Jartford Public j choolL 



Component Title _ Project Con^ i^Miiihiifl-- 



, wmmma l«M D mm 0 mmm 0 « i «J «« 



ttt n nTiiFR : Spring to bpnng 

191 2 TYPE OF NORMS USED IN SCORE CONVERSIONS B NATIONAL U mm \^fj J Fall to Fall 

TnjjFjMT lON 



Fall to Spring fl2) 
Spring to Spring 
Fall to Fall 



•jUj Column 



LOIUIH) A 


till Willi u 


Grade 
Level 


No. of 

i up l I s who 

Received 

Instil 

tiorial 

State 


2 




3 1 




h 




^ m*>mm i ■ 1 

c 




/ 

y 





No.of 
'dplls 
•re/Post 
tested 



2 

8 



70 



84 



81 
101 



101 



1SL 

62 



Name of 
Test 


Edition 
(year) 


MAT 




MAT 




HAT ' 


1970 


MAT 


1970_ 


HAT 


_ 1970_ 


MAT 


1970_ 


MAT 


1970 _ 












Test 

K 

S.S. 


Post 
Test 

X 

S.S. 


55 




62 




67 


-" r 


73 




78 




-J3 — 
JL. 







o '13-14 15-16 1MB) 
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Component TltleJM«>li°^^ 

F0 „ „ m mjmm mmMMmMJmM 



School Ptttr''* H^tford Public ilchnolj 



, .HSTRUCTIOHAL SCHV.CE (Check Ona) 0 «« 0 — » ■ " Iff 



i»pf Of PHS USED IH SCOIlf COIHtnSIONS B NATIONAL D "pciTyT ] Fill to Fall 
]1T| C ° TEST IHFOmVVTI0H_* , — , r— 



Spring to Sprtnq 
Fall to Fall 



Column A 



Grade 
level 

2 



5 



6 



\ 7 -~ 



Column 

No. of 



Received 
InstiwcT 
tioiial 
tokei- 



No.of 
Pupils 
Pre/Post- 
tested 


Halite of 
Test 


Edition 

IwrL 


HI 

101 

103 
62 


MAT 
MAT 


1970 
1970 


MAT ' 


1970 


MAT 
MAT 
MAT 


1970 


1970 


1970 _ 


_ HAV _ 


1970 


























Continued 



fhfrir t Hartford Public anhoola 



Component TUK, p,,r \1 ftfth ggB&£EHs Siibuihim 

(1-3) ^ 



RUCTIONAL SERVICE (Check One) Q READING 0 LANGUAGE ARTS Q MATH 4. 

I NATIONAL 



STING PATTERN 
Fall to Spring {12) 



Spring to Spring 
to Fall 



Fall 



f Of NORMS USED IN SCORE CONVERSIONS I NATIONAL 0 u . _ 

THE PRETEST INSTRUMENT USCP TO SELECT PROGRAM PARTICIPANTS? » NO D VES^ Q More than 12 months 
Column . (see Instructions) 

L0 ' umn TEST l urnnHATiOH - 

A .Col iimn B. l( -k ~ — ■ 1 1 

No. of 



Pupils Mho 
Received 
Instwcr 
tlorial 
Sprvlres - 



No. of 
'uplls 
Pre/Pos ( t 
;ested 



81 



101 



101 



103 



62 




14) (15-16) (17-10) 

— TXm TnVal Prn/ 



<i2 



Contlnuet 



ERIC 



School BlitrlekJl£»i£»Ei 



(1-3) 



guaoi: rwci . 



ir. 



|, INSTRUCTIONAL SERVICE (Check One) (I ttCAHIMO 
® \ mi OF HQItHS USED IN SCORE CONVERSIONS 1 



t ANiumr.i: inns 



I all to Spin 112) 
Spring to Soring 
Fall to Fall 



rrn LOIulMl YrfT nirmuiArinij 1 ~ 



Coluim L JM10UL 
No, of 
noils Who 
Iccolved 
Instruc-r 
tforial 



TEST INFORMATION 



Grade 
Level 



' 2 



No.of 

MM • V ■ 

E'jpllS 

Pre/Post- 
tested 


Name of 
Test 


Edition 

JbL 

1970 


6 
7 


HAT 


MAT 


1970 


7 ' 


MAT 


1970 


6 

16 


MAT 


1970 


MAT 


1970 


11 
16 


MAT 

MAT 


1970_ 

1970_ 



























• r m (i5-i6) (»■'») 

hKJC fig. .... 

— HOT"" TnhTO 




Continued- 
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School |iit>H rt Hartford hiblto .H ghggla, 



Component TMly p>,n ,t 0Qls flonaawi ^JarfAUs — 



I, INSTRUCTIONAL SERVICE (Check One) [) READING 



i D tAU^OEARlS 0 "AT,, 
W J TIM OF HtMIHS USED IH SCORE CONVERSIONS | MINK [l "(spTyT 

HD Co U TEST INFORMATION 

Coluiffl A,, XfllmaJL pi- ' 
No. of 



Spring to Spring 
Fall to Fall 

More than 12 months 



Grade 
Level 



2 



k 



6 



Pupils Mho 

Received 

Instruci 

tlorial 

takes- 



L 



No.of 
'uplls 
Pre/Post 
ested 



16 
16 




s5 " Total TluTTrc/ 



9G 



exponent iltleJi^LMU^ 
n uuniAPF ami 11 HUTU 4. TESTING PATTERN 



W. Tvpr OF NORKS USED IH SCORE CONVEHSIONS | HMIOIML U tSpecTTyT fl Fill b Fill 

r " llim 1E«PWVT!PJI__- T - 1 — — — 



(10) 



4 , 



Column A 


IqImUL 
No, of 
Pupils Who 
deceived 
Instruc-: 
tlorial 


Grade 
Level 


2 




3 








5 




6 




7 




8 





Ho.of 




11 



16 



E^ciUfl (15-16) (1MB) 



Hmnn nf 

Test 


Edition 


HAT 


1970 


HAT 


1970 


HAT 


1970 


MAT 


1970 


HAT 


1970 


HAT 




MAT 


1970 



of 
Subtest 



Pre/Post 
Dattery 
Level 



Pre/Post 
Form 



1 ? 



Total 
Jdatlu 



Elcm/P 



Honth 
of • 
Pre/Pos 
Tests 



May. 



Int 



Adv 



Adv 



Pre 


Post 


Test 


Test 


X 


X 


j i j * i 


S.S. 






90 




90 
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Continued- 



School DUtrlc t Hartford Public Schogla Component Title Jrn|anfc flnnnwn - Inner city 

FOR DAS1C SKILLS PROJECTS Hll '™ tflffll PUPILS AT OR ADQVE GRADE TWO, USE THIS PAGE 
|, INSTRUCTIONAL SERVICE (Check One) Q READING Q LANGUAGE ARTS Q HATH 4. {^NTTO 
^ I TYPE OF NQRHS USED IN SCORE CONVERSIONS j NATIONAL 0 

' 10| 3, HAS THE PRETEST INSTRUMENT USED TO SELECT PROGRAII PARTICIPANTS? B HO D VE5^ 0 More than 12 months 
Trri ' ' Column (see Instructions) 

No. of 



Fall to Spring (12) 
Spring to Spring 
Fall to Fall 



Grade 
Level 



3 



5 



6 



7 



8 



Pupils Who 

Received 

Instpuc-: 

tlorial 

'jftrylrg* 



No.of 
\iplls 
re/Pos,t 
tested 



13 



13 



36 



40 



42 



39 
39 




R ? r 3-M) (15-16) (17-10) 

fcjxLl 222 

Tnisl Tnhl Pro/ 



Continue) 



too 



Component T^". jpfijfiat Conc6I>n — 
(1-3) «" fl ) 



School Distric t HaHTord Public aohoola 

INSTRUCTIOHAL SERVICE (MM 0 FADING fl LANGUAGE AII1S ,0 ■ 4. 
2| ItK OF NORMS USED IH SCORE CONVERSIONS | NATIONAL D WEI pp 8n j[ 
J, HAS THE PRETEST INSTRUMENT USED TO SELECT PROGRAM PARTICIPANTS? H NO D YES > Q fore than 12 months 

ITT) ' 



|9T 



Fall to Spring (12) 
Spring to Spring 
Fall to Fall 



Column 



Colunii A 



Grade 
Level 



2 



3 



5 



6 
8 



No. of 
Pupils Who 
Received 
Instruct 



Services— 



No.of 
Pupils 
Pre/Post- 
tested 


— 

Name of 
lest 


Edition 

1 1/0*11*1 

lyearj _ 


Name of 
Subtest 




MAT 

11/11 


1970 






MAT 


19/0 




36 


HAT ' 


h rt n A 

1970 
1970 


language 


AO 


MAT 


II 


42 
39 


MAT 


1970 


M 


MAT 


1970 


II 


39 


MAT 


1970 _. 


II 


























(17-18) 
196 

Tnhl h 
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ScM District UoHM PublU fl ohoola Cpal TUfcJffiteLfiMOTilK^ 



INSTRUCTIONAL SERVICE (MM D OEAOIHG 0 I.ANCUAGE ARTS [| HATH 4, jERMMn 



2, TVPE OF H0I1HS USED IN SCORE CONVERSIONS 



[I 



(SjiecTiyr 



''^3, HAS THE PRETEST INSTRUMENT USED TO SELECT PROGRAH PARTICIPANTS? B HO D 



Spring to Snrlnp 
fall to Pall 

]Hor« than 12 moiitlis 



ITT) 



Column 



Column A 


lulumiUL 
No. of 
Pupils Who 
Deceived 
Instruc-: ' 
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